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THE DESERTED WIFE VISITING MR, DALZELL IN SEARCH OF HER HUSBAND. 


in an old common-place book that I began to keep 
about the time of which I am writing, and have 
DALZELL’S SECRET SORROW. now, after so many years, brought to light out of 


“ Mr. Dazett has a secret sorrow.” I have just | its hidden repository. ‘ Mr. Dalzell has a secret 


her oracular sentence, Archie, | sorrow: I wonder what it can be.” 
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It was not avery profound discovery. I should 
have been dull indeed if, after months of frequent 
and unreserved intercourse with that gentleman, 
I had not perceived that there were seasons when 
his mind was burdened, and that the restless 
energy of his character was more intensified by a 
stern determination to drive back memory into the 
hidden and secret recesses of his soul. 

Meanwhile, it was natural that the favour I had 
found in the sight of an influential member of the 
English Factory should provoke comment in the 
small community around us. I must, however, 
do my young associates justice. If they envied 
what they were pleased to call my “ good fortune,” 
they acknowledged that I had earned it by risk of 
life; and I do not remember being subjected to 
any ill-natured criticisms, which at that time I 
should assuredly have resented with impetuosity, 
and, consequently, with my usual want of wisdom. 

The higher members of the civil service paid 
very little attention to the private concerns and 
conduct of those beneath them, and my intimacy 
with one who was their equal, if not their superior, 
gave them slight concern, though it must have 
come to their knowledge. Occasionally, however, 
I heard muttered remarks which were by no means 
intended to be complimentary to my benefactor 
and patron. Plainly, Mr. Dalzell was no favourite 
in the Factory. Perhaps he was too unbending 
and unaccommodating ; for, much as he warned 
me against pride, he had some pride himself; and, 
in spite of his avowed contempt for the accidents of 
birth and fortune, I suspect that in his heart he 
liked me none the worse for having, as himself, 
sprung from an aristocratic stock. It was strange, 
certainly—to me, at least, after having been al- 
most taunted by him for family pride—to hear 
Mr. Dalzell spoken of as “the aristocrat ;” but 
I have now lived long enough in the world, Archie, 
to have observed many stich inconsistencies as this. 

But I believe that the pride of which Mr. Dal- 
zell was accused was not his most flagrant offence 
against society at Calcutta. I am inclined to sus- 
pect that his unflagging industry and diligence in 
the affairs of the Company, rebuked the indiffer- 
ence of some who were by no means disposed to 
wear themselves out in zeal for its interests; 
while his integrity probably checked a spirit 
of peculation and self-seeking, which naturally 
enough creeps into some minds, where tempta- 
tions are peculiarly potent, opportunities many, 
and barriers against its exercise not parttonerty 
strong and guarded. I have already shown how, 
in relation to Omichund the native merchant, Mr. 
Dalzell had detected and rebuked his avaricious 
disposition ; and I was afterwards assured that, 
under similar circumstances, he had not spared 
his friends. No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Dal- 
zell was more feared and disliked than loved and 
admired. 

All this, however, did not account for the occa- 
sional seasons of gloom which so palpably over- 
spread his mind as to render him almost unfit for 
society. Toacertain extent I became enlightened 
as to this also, in my intercourse with fellow-writ- 
ers in the Factory of longer standing than myself; 
but I prefer giving the history of my friend’s 
secret grief in his own words, as nearly as I can 
now remember them. 








It was on the evening of a stifling sultry day, 
nearly a year after my first landing at Calcutta, 
that I bent my course as usual towards the house 
of Mr. Dalzell. I had by this time become so far 
a member of his family, that I had free ingress 
and egress to and from the whole suite of rooms 
on the ground-floor of the building, without chal- 
lenge or observation. Among these apartments 
was the library, which you will remember, Archie, 
was given up to me as my place of evening study. 
It was a fine large and lofty room, looking out 
upon the river, but screened from too great pub- 
licity by a verandah and jalousies, which, while 
admitting a free current of air—when any air was 
stirring—concealed the interior of the apartment 
from inquisitive eyes without. The walls were 
covered with book-presses, and the floor with mat- 
ting; brilliant lamps were suspended from the 
ceiling, as was also a punkah, or large fan, in a 
light frame—an almost indispensable accessory to 
comfort, in a climate like that of India—which was 
used to produce an undulatory and cooling motion 
in the otherwise often stagnant atmosphere of the 
largest dwellings. 

This was the room which the liberality and hos- 
pitality of my benefactor had placed at my dis- 
posal. Nearly adjoining to this, separated from 
it only by a broad corridor, was a smaller room, 
used also as a library and asa private office by Mr. 
Dalzell himself. To this retreat I had liberty of 
access given me, of which I sometimes availed 
myself without the ceremony of leave-asking. 

On the evening to which I now refer, I had 
been waiting for my moonshee, Maazulla; and, 
meanwhile, I (looked about for an entertaining 
volume of English literature, which I had taken 
from the inner library, and had left on the table. 
I could not find it; and, supposing that it had 
been returned to its shelf, I went in search of it. 

I had entered the room before I was aware of 
its being occupied. Turning then, I perceived, 
seated at a small table, Mr. Dalzell, apparently 
absorbed in thought, his elbow resting on the 
table, and his head bowed over it and supported 
by the hand which covered his face. I did not see 
then, that before him lay a small enamelled portrait, 
upon which big tear-drops were falling fast and 
unheeded. I saw enough, however, to show me 
that my presence was an intrusion which would 
probably be unwelcome, and was about to withdraw 
softly, when Mr. Dalzell raised his head: then I 
saw that his eyes were red and swollen, 

“How dare you, sir!” he said hastily and 
sternly, in the first utterance of impatience. 

I attempted an excuse; but, almost before T had 
spoken three words, his countenance changed and 
cleared. ’ . 

“Pardon me, Hector,” he said; “I did not at 
first see that it was you. Do not go: nay;” for [had 
by this time reached the door, and was retreating in 
confusion ; “ be pleased to return, and forgive my 
haste.” He rose as he said this, and offered me 
his hand. I need not say that I took it, and that 
—awkwardly enough, I have no doubt—I seated 
myself, at his reiterated invitation. 

I remember, even now, a slight action by which 
this invitation was accompanied, or rather fol- 
lowed. Mr. Dalzell evidently saw, or fancied he 
saw, that my eyes were attracted from himself to 
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the portrait on the table; and his first impulse 
was to remove it out of sight. His hand rapidly 
and involuntarily was stretched towards it; and 
then it was as quickly withdrawn, without attain- 
ing the object. I thought then that I read his 
countenance, and, through that, his heart. Pride 
prevented him from so manifestly proclaiming the 
cause of his emotion. I made an excuse for turn- 
ing away fora moment: I think that I rose and 
walked’ to the window. On my return, a silk 
handkerchief was thrown lightly and carelessly 
over the portrait. 

“You are waiting for Maazulla,” said Mr. Dal- 
zell, when we were both reseated: “I should 
have left word for you that he will not make his 
appearance this evening: I have borrowed his 
services for a few hours ; but if you will give me 
your society instead rs 

I feared I should be intruding, I replied, with 
mauvais honte, for which I afterwards blushed, 
more deeply, I fear, than I have sometimes blush- 
ed at the remembrance of graver faults. 

‘If I had thought your presence or company 
an intrusion, Hector, I should not have asked you 
for it,” said my host and friend, rather impa- 
tiently ; “but come,” he added, with a quiet smile, 
“ between our two selves this is foolish. The fact 
is, I shall be glad of your society this evening: if 
you had not forestalled me, I should have sought 
you and asked you for it.” 

After this, Archie, there was nothing for me 
but to wait patiently till My. Dalzell opened con- 
versation. Let me acknowledge that my pulse 
throbbed quickly; for I hoped that an invitation 
to the drawing-room would have followed, and in 
the drawing-room I should meet the grand- 
daughter of my host; but he did not propose this 
desired adjournment. Neither did Mr. Dalzell 
seem in haste to speak ; it appeared almost, indeed, 
as though he had forgotten my presence. He 
rose and paced to and fro on the matted floor, 
slowly and irregularly ; opened wide the jalousies 
by which this smaller library was also protected ; 
looked out upon the fading twilight, inhaled the 
cool and fragrant air, sighed heavily, then closed 
to the window with a sharp and sudden move- 
ment, and resumed his monotonous and contracted 
former exercise. More than once he stopped at 
his book-shelves, reached down a volume, turned 
over its leaves quickly, rapidly pencilled a note or 
notes in a pocket-book, and then restored the 
book to its former position. 

Twilight soon gave way to deeper gloom: star 
after star came out in the clear sky; but the 
apartment was wrapped in darkness: and then, 
for the first time during the last half hour, Mr. 
Dalzell suddenly broke silence, without, however, 
discontinuing his slow tread of the matted floor. 

“ Hector, what do they say about ine at the 
Fort ?”’. 

The question surprised and startled me, as much 
in matter as in manner; the more so, that I be- 
lieved Mr. Dalzell to be exceedingly indifferent to 
the opinion of his colleagues, while ordinarily he 
seemed absolutely to ignore the existence of the 
juniors in the service—always excepting myself, 
Archie. TI hesitated in my reply, and he repeated 
the question with impetuosity, adding, “ You need 
not be afraid to speak, sir; I am not thin-skinned.” 
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Thus urged, I stammered out an answer, some- 
thing to the effect that, at that moment, I could 
recall nothing in particular that I had heard. 

“Nothing in particular means many things in 
general,” rejoined Mr. Dalzell, more calmly. 
* Let me assist your memory: they say that I 
am proud, overbearing, tyrannical.” 

“Scarcely that, sir,’ 1 interposed eagerly. “I 
have heard it, indeed, hinted that you are reserved, 
and—and slightly—”’ I hesitated for a word, and 
he supplied it. 

“Slightly aristocratic—more than slightly, 
perhaps. It may be that you, also, have by this 
time found that out, Hector.” 

“Sir, I should be sorry to lose your good 


” 





“You will not lose that—on such a score, at 
least,” Myr. Dalzell resumed, interrupting me; 
“T believe that, in spite of my grave lectures and 
advice to you about family pride and so forth, I 
have too much of it clinging to my evil nature. 
But this is not what I mean. Proud, overbearing, 
tyrannical, reserved, and aristocratic—they say it 
all, I know, or they think it ; but this I can smile 
at. My private and family affairs are made the 
subject of conversation ; and it is natural that you 
should wish to know something about one whom 
you have honoured with your confidence.” 

He said this very bitterly, as I thought, Archie; 
and though I could not see his countenance—for 
only the dark outline of his figure was visible in 
the soft starlight—his tone betrayed agitation of 
mind, as well as a degree of incoherence and 
irritability, which painfully confirmed an intima- 
tion I had received, that of late years Mr. Dalzell's 
mind had given way to occasional paroxysms of in- 
sanity. Instead, therefore, of resenting the impu- 
tation of eaves-dropping which was couched in his 
words, as gently as I could I endeavoured to re- 
move the impression from his mind, and partially 
succeeded. 

“Let us have a light,” he said, in his natural 
tone; and at his request I summoned his sirdar, 
who brought in a silver lamp of perfumed oil, and 
— it by means of a smaller lamp borne in his 
rand. 

“ You wonder, Hector,” said Mr. Dalzell, after a 
moment’s pause, and pressing his forehead tightly, 
as one who would by this action destroy, or be- 
numb for a time, a sense of acute pain; and he 
spoke in a voice of plaintive and pathetic mourn- 
fulness, as though appealing to me for sympathy. 
* You wonder at my strange demeanour ; and there 
are times when I forget myself strangely; but it 
is over now. Something I would have said, but 
it has passed out of mind. What was I talking 
about, Hector ?” 

Before I could frame a reply, the train of thought 
returned to him, but without a recurrence of his 
previous painfully bewildered and suspicious mood. 
“IT remember,” he said; “and I would rather 
that you should hear from my own lips, than those 
of another, the story of a grief which wrings my 
soul with secret agony. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GROANS OF A FATHER OVER A GRACELESS SON, 


Wuiix My. Daizell spoke, his hand sought the 
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hidden portrait. ‘“ Look at it,” he said huskily, 
placing it before me ; “is it like?” . 

It was the portrait of an exceedingly handsome 
youth, in a military dress. I had never seen the 
original ; but it was not difficult to trace, in the 
features there presented before me, a strong and 
striking resemblance to Zillah Dalzell. 

“Yes,” he said, after watching my countenance, 
and reading in it, as I suppose, the recognition I 
was not slow in making—* yes, you are right ; it 
is her father—Zillah’s.” 

“Tt is very like,” I said, as I gave back the 
portrait into Mr. Dalzell’s hands. 

“His mother died when he was a child,” he 
went on, “and he inherited her beauty. He in- 
herited her wealth, too; for when I married her I 
was poor, and she rich: but I never grudged that 
the boy should have his own; and they dare not 
say that I was unfaithful to my stewardship. 

“T loved the boy,” he continued, with deep 
pathos; “I made an idol of him; and it was a 
day of sorrow to us both when I had to part with 
him, to send him home to England for education. 
He was ten years old then: he was absent about 
six years; and when he returned he was—thus, 
thus—” he pointed to the portrait as he spoke. 
“Tf I loved him before, I was proud of him now. 

“But he was never more to be to me as he had 
been. At ter years old he was docile, obedient, 
affectionatey At seventeen, and when the novelty 
and freshness of our reunion had passed away, I 
found how unfit I was to be his guide. I do not 
blame him, Hector; I did not blame him then, as 
I blamed others. 


with exaggerated notions of his importance and 
wealth. Hecame back inflated with pride, Hector, 
and impatient of control. 

* T remember once,” continued Mr. Dalzell, in 
the same mournful tone in which he had com- 
menced his narration, but with the quick, abrupt 
manner which was so natural to him, that even in 
sorrow he could not shake it off—‘‘ once, not 
long after his return to India, I reproved him for 
some boyish extravagance and irregularities, when 
he retorted upon me a charge of wishing to keep 
from him the property which was his birthright, 
and of holding him in with leading-strings, that I 
might profit by his ignorance and weakness. It 
cut me to the soul, Hector. I had no anger for 
him; but I had for others: I knew the quiver 
whence that arrow was taken. 

** Albert saw how I was stricken: there was a 
struggle within: I saw it, and he apologized for 
his hasty words. 
it never was withdrawn: it neve> has been: it 
never can be. ‘The apology seemed heartless, 
and it fell coldly on my ears. After that, we 
never were to each other what we had been. 

“From that time, Hector, I left my son,to his 
own courses. 


need to look jealously on the mere dispersion of 
the wealth of which he boasted. It was not that: 
it was the folly and the sin: and if he chose to go 
down, down, headlong, with his eyes open, why 
should I restrain him? SoI said to myself and 
to Albert, bitterly, then ; and I little thought how 
much greater was wy sin and folly than his. 


But the arrow was barbed, and - 





His six years’ absence had | 
changed him. He‘had been filled, in that time, | 
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has come home to me since. But this is nothing 
to you, sir,” he added, sharply and suspiciously : 
“The heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ I 
am not obliged to humble myself before you, am 
Sg 

He spoke so impatiently, and his eyes lighted 
up so fiercely for the moment, that a duller mind 
than mine would have seen how near to the verge 
of temporary insanity—delusion, at least—the 
afflicted man had approached. In a moment, 
however, the fierce glare had faded away, and his 
voice returned to its former mournful tone. 
“Where was I?” he said painfully, while his 
hand was again pressed against his forehead: 
“Oh, Tremember. We differed in many things,” 
Mr. Dalzell went on, after a short pause; “and 
among others was the choice of a profession. I 
wished him to take a desk in the Factory, and 
he declared that he would serve the Company only 
by bearing arms. I yielded, as I always yielded to 
him, and procured him, as I easily could, a com- 
mission. 

“ We parted again ; for Albert had to join his 
regiment at Madras. This time the parting was 
less sorrowful to him; for he had learned to look 
upon me as a spy upon his actions, and he longed 
to be delivered from the slight constraint of my 
presence. I will not say what my feelings were, 
only that from that time I knew myself to be 
childless and solitary. 

“ Not that I did not sometimes hear from him 
and of him: from him—for I was his legal guar- 
dian, and his drafts upon me for money—money—- 
always money, were both frequent and large. I 
heard of him too; heard of his excesses, his losses 
at play, his insubordination to his superior officers, 
and his quarrels. The last that I heard of him was 
a duel, the cause of which was kept from me, but in 
which he was wounded; and then, three years 
after his departure, he returned to Calcutta with 
broken health and a dishonoured name. 

“T would have received him then, Hector,” 
continued Mr. Dalzell, speaking rapidly, and almost, 
as I thought, in self-defence : “ yes, if he had re- 
turned as a penitent prodigzl I would have received 
him, and forgotten all the past; but he came 
proudly and haughtily to charge me with having 
given ear to slanders against him, and to demand 
justice in my thoughts: justice—he did not ex- 
pect affection: he said this, Hector, when he was 
the only being in the world left for me to love, 
and when my heart was bleeding for him. 

“ He reminded me, too, that he was of age; 
and he demanded an account of my guardianship, 
and his legal inheritance. My own son was pre- 
pared to reckon with me as with a huckster, Hector. 
He had no need to ask me twice: I paid him to 
the uttermost farthing; nay, I put into his hands 
drafts for treble the amount of the miserable 


| fortune which had divided us in thought and feel- 
In the six years of his absence in | 
England I had been prosperous, and I had no | 


ing and interest. For I had been to him as a 
factor and steward, trading with his wealth, and 
adding profit to profit, while supplying his per- 
petually increasing demands from my own re- 
sources. 

“ T had concealed this from him. Once, years 
before, I had intended it as a pleasant surprise ; 
and later, I had thought that surely the discovery 
of my faithfulness would rekindle confidence and 
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affection. He, however, received my explanations 
with indifference, and then I knew that my last 
hope had failed. 

**Six months after this, Albert sailed for Eng- 
land. He seemed anxious to leave india. He 
had friends—so he was pleased to call them—in 
England, distant relations of his mother. It was 
they, Hector, who had alienated the boy’s affec- 
tions from his father, and filled his mind with sus- 
picions and jealousies; yet he called them his 
friends. I saw him depart without regret, for he 
was no longer as ason to me. Nay, I felt relief 
in his departure ; for his irregularities had drawn 
upon him the indignant notice of men who were 
then above me in power and influence, and I was 
held answerable for his misconduct. His shattered 
health was the plea for his voyage; but I knew 
that already the wealth he had coveted and so 
eagerly grasped had fearfully diminished, and that 
there were those in the Factory who winked at 
his follies, because they turned them to profit. 
By the way, Hector,” said Mr. Dalzell, suddenly 
changing to his usual lively and abrupt manner 
and tone, “ how is it that you don’t make your 
appearance at the gambling-table yonder? I un- 
derstand that you have not touched card or dice- 
box since you came out.” 

“Thave no disposition for it, sir,’ I said ; “and 
if I had, I promised my father that I would never 
play at games of chance. He has reason enough,” 
I added, “ to bid me beware of them.” I heaved 
«sigh for the departed glories of Dare Hall as I 
said this, Archie. 

* Oh, unsophisticated juvenile !”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Dalzell, in mock irony, and with that same wan- 
dering expression of countenance which had once 
or twice before, during the evening, excited my 
apprehensions respecting his perfect sanity ; “ and 
you hold that a promise made to a father is bind- 
ing, then P” i 

“ Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“ Let me go on with my story; it is not yet 
ended,” rejoined Mr. Dalzell, in a voice so altered 
and subdued, that I looked up with fresh wonder, 
to see his hand once more grasping his throbbing 
temples and pressing down his eyelids. In an- 
other moment the resigned and sorrowful and 
composed look had returned. “ Yes, I will finish 
the tale: it will not take long in telling. 

“A few weeks after Albert left me—left me for 
ever—a vessel from Madras arrived at Calcutta 
and cast anchor. That same day I was summoned 
from this room, Hector, to a visitor, who earnestly 
and urgently begged for an interview; and, on 
reaching the breakfast-room I found there a young 
female, attended by an ayah or native nurse, with 
achild in her arms. The principal personage in 
this group was rather gaily dressed, and bore 
traces of considerable past beauty ; but she was 
sallow, looked miserably ill, and seemed uncon- 
trollably agitated. 

““When I entered the room, she rose, and was 
springing towards me before she looked up into 
my face. In another moment she drew back 
abashed, evidently startled, surprised, and dis- 
appointed. 

“* Pardon, pardon, monsieur,’ she exclaimed, in 
a compound of fluent French and broken English ; 
“but I had thought—I had hoped—that is, I had 


believed to see—to meet—the Capitaine—mon 
mari—that is, mine husband.’ And she burst 
into tears. 

“* Madame, what husband ?—what captain P’ 
I demanded. 

“ * Monsieur—kind, good—be not incense. The 
husband of me, desolé—le Capitaine Anglois, 
Dalzell—mon mari, Albert.’” 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 
HERODOTUS. 


THE summer sun beats down on the towers and 
domes of Peloponnesian Elis, and from that city 
heralds have gone forth to proclaim a sacred truce 
throughout Greece during the celebration of the 
Olympic games. Soon every approach to the 
capital is thronged with men eager for the spec- 
tacle. The warlike Macedonian, the rugged Thes- 
salian, the dull Beotian, the stately Athenian, the 
peaceful Arcadian, and the keen-witted Spartan, 
have alike one common object. The gean and 
Tonian seas are covered with gaily-decked vessels 
from the many islands of Greece. Lemnos, 
darkened by the huge shadow of Mount Athos, 
sends up its representatives, on whose false hearts 
a still darker shadow rests. Chios, not unmindful 
of that blind old man who, more than four hundred 
years before, had left its rocky shores to sing of 
the siege of Troy and the wanderings of Ulysses, 
appoints deputies well skilled in commemorating 
the noble deeds of noble men. Naxos, whose 
purple grapes the rich Athenian loves, and whose 
strength the Persian felt at the battle of Platea, 
has trained a sturdy race who can as easily win a 
chaplet as tread a winepress. Paros has bidden 
its sculptors make ready their blocks and chisels, 
for the victors will have their statues of no other 
marble than that which is hewn from their quar- 
ries, which is of so white a hue and so close a 
grain. Whilst the bowmen and slingers of Crete, 
the dyers of Cythera, the inhospitable Ithacan, 
and the sea-faring Corcyrian, bend their sails to 
the sacred city of Olympia. 

But among the number of the journeyers are those 
that have made themselves a name for all time— 
generals, statesmen, philosophers, poets. There is 
the brave and handsome Cimon, whom his impul- 
sive countrymen have just recalled from that 
banishment to which their ingratitude had hurried 
him. He is tall and majestic, and his hair falls in 
clustering curls upon his shoulders. By his side, 
and no longer at enmity with him, is Pericles, 
distinguished by a vigorous ficame, grave aspect, 
and simple costume. His head, carefully covered, 
is of unusual length, and the comic poets, in allu- 
sion to this defect, style him onion-headed. That 
venerable-looking man, a few j»aces from him, is 
Anaxagoras, who, poor and frieiidless, has had to 
remind his former pupil that those who have need 
of a lamp must take care to ::upply it with oil. 
Near the philosopher is a sculptior whom Pericles 
has befriended, and whose works are of wonderful 
merit; for all Greece has admire 1 the ivory and 
| gold statue of Jupiter which stan: 4s in the temple 
\of that deity at Olympia; and 1i0 compare this 
| with his last masterpiece is th2 chief object of 
| Phidias in that city. There, too, is one of noble 
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bearing, in the prime of manhood, the greatest 
tragic poet then living, the wise and accom- 
plished Sophocles. He is in eager conversation 
with a young man about a manuscript which he 
carries in his hand, and which the latter intends 
to read at the approaching festival. That manu- 
script is the first famous Grecian history which 
= been written, and that young man is Hero- 
otus. 

He is about twenty-eight years of age, and was 
born at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, B.c. 454. 
The name of his father is Lyxes; of his mother, 
Dyro; and he had an uncle who possessed con- 
siderable poetical powers, named Panyasis, but 
who was cruelly put to death by Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus. At the age of twenty- 
five, Herodotus leaves the home of his fathers 
and the study of his favourite authors, Homer, 
Hesiod, Simonides, and Aischylus, for the observa- 
tion of men and manners in other countries. He 
travels into Seythia, where he hears strange stories 
of goat-footed men, of men who slept six months 
at a time, who fed on serpents and screeched like 
bats; into Egypt, and measures two of the pyra- 
mids, inquires concerning the source of the Nile, 
and sees the sacred crocodiles, with their crystal 
and gold ear-rings and bracelets on their fore paws. 
He also visits Syria and Palestine, the northern 
parts of Africa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. After a 
while, however, he gets tired of a wanderer’s life, 
and his heart yearns towards his native place, But 
Lygdamis still lives. The lover of liberty cannot 
breathe the same air as the oppressor ; so he turns 
aside to the friendly isle of Samos, and carries on 
a secret communication with his adherents. At 
length the tyrant is dethroned, and the blood of 
Panyasis is avenged. Yet Halicarnassus is not 
free. The nobles, fonder of power than justice, 
seize the helm of government ; and, finding that 
he cannot prove a second time the deliverer of his 
country, he leaves it for ever, and now seeks, at 
the Olympian festival, the honour which he is 
denied at home, 

The games have commenced when that goodly 
company arrives at the scene of their celebration. 
The wrestler has thrice thrown his hardy foe. The 
rapid runner has reached the appointed goal. The 
boxer has dealt his ant;agonist a final blow. High 
into air has hissed the heavy quoit. The javelin 
has sped a wondrous length. ‘I'welve times has 
the chariot circled the course. Already the victor 


wears the crown of sacred olive, and hears his | 


name proclaimed aloud by the herald. Already 
he sees the triumpheil car which is to bear him to 
his native city, the banquets given in his honour, 
the statue raised in t he market-place, and his name 
handed down toa re mote posterity by the immortal 
verse of the hoary-’aeaded Pindar himself. 

And now begin the contests in eloquence, in 
poetry, and music. ‘The Arcadian pipers meet not 
their fellows in the. soothing strain. The harpers 
of Aolia win the ¢ merdon from the cunning players 
of Rhodes. The rhapsodists of Corinth bear the 
palm from the m’instrels of Argos. The poets of 
Athens find in tl 1ose of Lesbos and Teos not un- 
worthy successors to Sappho and Anacreon. Anon 
Sophocles motions to Herodotus to rise. And the 
young man, roussecl by the greatness of the oeca- 
sion, recites in stirring tones the history of his 








researches—the river Alpheus, which flows at his 
feet, presenting an emblem of his career, awhile 
running on in obscurity, but at length emerging 
into light, life, and liberty. 

He tells how, after the Athenians had burnt 
Sardis, Darius took bow and arrows, and, like 
Tsrael’s monarch, shot towards heaven, saying, 
“So may I be avenged on my enemies.” How 
he commanded one of his attendants, every time 
dinner was set before him, to repeat thrice, “ Sire, 
remember the Athenians.” How, when he sent 
heralds into Greece to demand earth and water, in 
token of subjection, the men of Athens cast them 
into a deep pit, and the Spartans threw them into 
a well, and bade them carry earth and water to 
the king from thence. How Xerxes, his son and 
successor, in 2 vision of the night saw himself 
crowned with the sprig of an olive tree, the 
branches of which covered the whole earth ; and 
how, in supposed obedience to the vision, he pre- 
pared to invade Greece, with an immense army 
gathered from many nations and tribes. How 
bravely the Persians were equipped, with their 
tiaras, breastplates, and bucklers ; the Indians with 
their coloured tunics, bows of cane, and iron-tipped 
arrows ; the Caspians with their goat-skin mantles 
and bright flashing scimitars; the Ethiopians 
with their panthers’ and lions’ skins, and bows 
four cubits long; the Paphlagonians with their 
plaited helmets, the Colchians with their shields 
of raw hides, the Thracians with their cloaks of 
many colours. How, seated on a lofty throne of 
white marble, Xerxes beheld the whole host, and 
how he wept at the thought that not one of that 
countless number would survive to the hundredth 
year. 

Then the historian tells of Grecian courage, and 
his eye glistens and his voice trembles. He tells 
of the reply of the Spartan ambassadors to the 
Persian general wlfo advised them to submit to his 
sovereign: “ You know well,” said they, “ what 
it is to be a slave, but you know not what it is to 
be free; for had you tried liberty, you would 
advise us to fight for it, not with spears but with 
hatchets.” He tells of the saying of the Lacede- 
monian soldier, who, when a faint-hearted ally de- 
clared that the number of the Median arrows would 
darken the sun, answered, “ We will then fight in 
the shade.” He tells of the intrepid Spartans 
at Thermopyle, performing their exercise and 





combing their hair, according to their custom when 
about to fight for life and home. He tells of one 
of their heroes who, being dismissed from his post 
on account of sudden blindness, ordered his slave 
| to lead him to the battle, and, rushing headlong 
| on the foe, perished on the field of conflict. He 
| tells of the fall of Leonidas and the Three Hundred, 
| of the stone lion raised to his memory at the en- 
| trance to the pass, and of the inscription placed over 

all: “Stranger, go tell the Lacedemonians that 
| we lie here, obedient to their commands.” 

When he pronounced these words, there went 
up ashout from the assembled multitude, which 
' vent the air. The mariners in charge of the ves- 
| sels catch up the cheer. The neighbouring islanders 
| echo it back. The Tonian sea rings again. Hero- 
| dotus’ fame is won. 

But of the succeeding years of his life—what 
other triumphs he achieved, what other countries 
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he visited—little is recorded. We know, however, 
that he travelled through the Grecian provinces 
for the purpose of improving his great work ; that 
he again recited it at one of the Athenian festivals ; 
that he was presented by the assembly with ten 
talents of the public money; that he at length 
settled in Italy, and died, full of days, some time 
subsequent to the year 408 B.c. His monument, 
placed outside one of the gates of Athens, soon 
fell into decay ; but there is one, raised in the heart 
of every lover of heroism, liberty, and learning, 
which still endures. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN CHINA. 


Tux degraded condition of wives and mothers 
in China is well known by the reports of mis- 
sionaries and others who have dwelt among the 
Celestials. So ignominious is the status they 
occupy in the domestic community, that we are 
not surprised to learn that the crime of wife-beat- 
ing, which has excited such strong public and 


judicial reprobation in our own country, prevails 


to a distressing extent in China. In some parts 
of the empire it is so much the fashion to beat a 
wife, that a man who, from natural kindness of 
disposition or sincere conjugal affection, hesitated 
to follow the custom, would be regarded as a 
weak-minded simpleton, who thereby forfeited his 
marital prerogatives. An example of this is men- 
tioned by M. Huc. That traveller one day witnessed 
a terrible scene originating in this perverted feel- 
ing, in a family with which he was intimately ac- 
quainted. On entering the house, he found a 
numerous party assembled round a young woman, 
who seemed on the point of yielding her last 
breath. A few days before, she had been the very 
image of health, but now, through her bruises and 
wounds, she was scarcely recognisable. She could 
neither move nor speak ; but her eyes, streaming 
with tears, and the violent beating of her heart, 
indicated but too plainly the cause of her suffer- 
ing. On asking for some explanation of the 
heart-rending spectacle, the bystanders replied, 
“It is her husband who has brought the poor 
creature to this state.’ The husband was stand- 
ing by, gloomy, silent, and almost stupified, his 
eyes fixed on his unhappy victim. 

“What motive,” said M. Hue, “ could possibly 
have urged you to so dreadful an excess? What 
crime has your wife committed to be treated thus 
brutally ?” 

“ None, none!” he cried, in a voice broken by 
sobs. ‘ She never deserved any punishment: we 
have only been married two years, and you know 
we have always lived in peace. But for some 
days I have had something on my mind. I thought 
people were laughing at me because I had never 
beaten my wife; and this morning I gave way to 
a bad thought.” The conscience-smitten husband 
now yielded to bitter but useless remorse; for, 
two days afterwards, the poor sufferer expired in 
terrible convulsions. If such atrocities are com- 
mitted by affectionate husbands, in slavish defer- 
ence to the state of public sentiment in Chinese 
society, how dreadful must be the lot of the my- 
riads who are wedded to husbands of a harsher 
character, and who are not restrained, as in this 





country, by the fear of legal penalties, or the exe- 
crations of their humane and Christian fellow 
countrymen! How urgently, even in this respect, 
are the ameliorating and elevating influences of 
the blessed gospel required for the millions of 
down-trodden females in that land. - 

In some eases pecuniary interest operates, to 
some extent, for the protection of Chinese wives, 
when no higher consideration would do so. When 
husbands do treat their spouses with gentleness 
and moderation, it is usually on a principle of 
economy, as you might spare a beast of burden 
because it costs money, and because, if you killed 
it, you would have to replace it. M. Hue supplies 
an illustration of this base habit of calculation. 
In a large village to the north of Pekin, he once 
witnessed a violent quarrel between a husband 
and wife. After having for a long time abused 
each other in the most furious manner, and even 
hurled at each other some tolerably inoffensive 
projectiles, their anger still increasing, they began 
to break everything in the house. Several of the 
neighbours tried in vain to restrain them, and at 
length the husband, seizing a great paving-stone 
from the court-yard, darted furiously into the 
kitchen, where the wife was lavishing her wrath 
upon the crockery. When the frenzied husband 
rushed in with the paving-stone, everybody hur- 
ried forward to prevent a catastrophe that seemed 
inevitable; but the man dashed his formidable 
missile not against his wife, fortunately, but against 
a great cast-iron kettle, which he stove in with the 
blow. The wife could not out-do this piece of ex- 
travagance, and so the quarrel ceased. A man who 
was standing by (a genuine mouthpiece of Chinese 
public sentiment) then said laughingly to the hus- 
band: “You are a fool, my elder brother; why 
didn’t you break your wife’s head with the stone, 
instead of your kettle? Then you would have 
had peace in your house.” “I thought of that,” 
replied the considerate husband, coolly ; “ but it 
would have been foolish. I can get my kettle 
mended for two hundred sapecks, and it would 
have cost me a great deal more to buy another 
wife.” Profoundly pitiable is the social and spiri- 
tual condition of a people where such feelings and 
views are cherished and unblushingly expressed. 

In ignorance of the consolations of Christianity 
and the life to come, many Chinese females are 
deluding themselves with the absurd extrava- 
gancies of the metempsychosis. They have formed 
a sect called the “ Abstinents,” which is said to be 
rapidly increasing in the southern provinces. The 
women who enrol themselves in this sisterhood 
make a vow to eat neither meat nor fish, nor any- 
thing that has had life, but to live wholly on vege- 
tables. They think that after death their souls 
will migrate into another body, and that if they 
have been faithful to their vows of abstinence, they 
will have the happiness to return to life as men. 
The delusive hope of obtaining such an advantage 
supports them under their daily mortifications, 
and enables them to endure the troubles and hard- 
ships they have to suffer from the other sex. How 
eagerly would not the far better immunities of the 
gospel be welcomed by such sad and sorrowing 
souls! 

Speaking of the exit of the soul of the dying 
from the present scene, we are reminded of a most 
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extraordinary practice among the Chinese for de- | the most awful solemnity. The poor Chinese, in 
taining the escaping spirit in its languishing | the article of death, do not seem to possess even 
tenement of flesh. The ceremony of chasing after | that faith in some all-powerful Being, the Lord of 
a soul is often performed by relatives when a life | life and death, which is common to many of the 


of great value is about apparently to expire. 


Chinese believe, as we do, that death is the result | 


The | most degraded idolaters. 


of the separation of the soul from the body ; but, | 
besides this, they think that the degree of illness | 


is in direct proportion to the number of attempts 
which the soul makes to escape; and when the 
sufferer experiences the terrible crisis that en- 
dangers his life, it is regarded as a proof that the 
soul has been momentarily absent, that it keeps 


going away toa certain distance, but returns again. | 


When the dying person falls into the last agony, 
it is evident that the soul has gone with the firm 
resolution not to come back again. Nevertheless, 
all hope is not lost, for there is a method, as the 


Chinese imagine, of making it take up its abode | 
again in the body struggling with the last enemy. | 


They try first the effect of persuasion, and endea- 
vour by fervent entreaties to induce the soul to 
change its resolution. They run after it, they 
conjure it to come back, they describe in the most 
moving terms the lamentable state to which they 
will be reduced if this obstinate soul will not listen 
to reason. “Come back, come back,” they ery ; 
“what have we done, what have we done to you ? 


What motive can you have for going away ? | 


Come back, we conjure you;” and as no one 
knows very well which way the soul is gone, they 
run in all directions, and make a thousand evolu- 
tions in the hope of meeting it and softening it by 
their prayers and tears. 

If these mild and insinuating methods do not 
succeed, ‘if the soul remains deaf, and persists 
coolly in going its own way, they adopt another 
course, and try to frighten it. They utter loud 
cries; they let off fireworks suddenly in every 
direction in which they imagine it to be making 
off; they stretch out their arms to bar its pro- 
gress, and push with their hands to force it to 
return home and re-enter the body. Amongst 
those who set out on the chase after a refractory 
soul, there are always some more skilful than 
others, who manage, as they imagine, to get upon 
its track. ‘Then they summon the rest to help 
them, crying out, “ Here it is! here it is!” and 
immediately everybody runs that way. They then 


unite their forces; they concentrate their opera- | 


tions ; they weep, groan, lament, and let off squibs 
and crackers of all kinds, and hustle the poor 
soul about in all sorts of ways; so that, if it does 
not surrender at last, it is regarded as a most 
stubborn and ill-disposed spirit. When the rela- 
tives of the deceased are setting out on this strange 
errand, they never fail to take lanterns with them, 
in order to light the soul back, and take away any 
pretence it might make of not being able to find 
it. These strange ceremonies generally take place 
during the night, because, say the Chinese, the 
soul is in the habit of taking advantage of the 
darkness to slip away. M. Hue, on more than 
one occasion, witnessed these extraordinary spec- 
tacles, and had his night’s repose utterly destroyed 





How much they need 
the revelation of Him who is the “ resurrection 
and the life !”’ 

As might be predicated, from our knowledge of 
the overcrowded populousness of the empire, and 
the frequency with which multitudes are reduced 
to starvation by droughts, inundations, and famines, 
poverty and pauperism exist to a distressing extent 
— unparalleled, M. Huc thinks, by any other country. 
The dead bodies of poor wretches who have perished 
from want may often be seen in the fields and by 
the roadside; and no one takes notice of them, so 
familiar is the horrid spectacle. It seems that, 
with the exception of societies to provide gratui- 
tous coffins for the dead, the Chinese have never 
organized any benevolent associations for the suc- 
cour of the sick and the unfortunate. Their charity 
is exclusively posthumous. But in the absence of 
philanthropic institutions among the prosperous 
for their relief, the poor have -tormed companies 
among themselves, for the purpose of levying con- 
tributions on the rich. Every member brings 
to the common stock some infirmity, real or sup- 
posed, and this formidable capital of human misery 
is turned, as far as possible, to profitable account. 
They are organized into companies, regiments, and 
battalions, and this great army of paupers has a 
chief, who bears the title of “‘ King of the Beg- 
gars,” and who is actually recognised by the State. 
He resides at’ Pekin, and is a real power in the 
empire. He is responsible for the conduct of his 
tattered subjects, and it is on him that the blame 
falls when any disorders occur among them that 
are dangerous to the public peace. There are cer- 
tain days on which he is authorised to send into the 
country some of his numerous phalanxes to collect 
alms or to maraud in the environs of the capital. 
A village or town will often be seized upon by 
these locust hordes ; and to escape total spoliation, 
a meeting of the principal inhabitants will be sum- 
imoned, and certain terms agreed upon to ransom 
the inhabitants from the invaders. All the plun- 
der obtained in these excursions is borne to their 
king, who distributes it among his subjects. 

While on this subject, we may state, for the in- 
formation of the promoters of such a boon for the 
poor, that there exists at Pekin quite a model 
sleeping-house for vagrants, well worthy the con- 
sideration of British philanthropists. It is called 
Ki-mas-faa, that is, “The House of the Hens’ 
Feathers.” In this singular establishment the 
Chinese have found means to furnish to the poorest 
individual a warm feather-bed at the charge of 
one-fifth of a farthing per night. This dormitory 
consists of one immense hall, which is covered. over 
its whole extent by a thick layer of feathers. Here 
communism prevails in the full force of the term. 
Every one settles himself, and makes his nest as 
well as he can, for the night, in this ocean of fea- 
thers. When day dawns he must quit the pre- 
mises, and an officer of the company stands at the 


by the heart-rending cries and shouts of those who | door to receive the rent of one sapeck each for 
were abroad in quest of some fugitive soul. These | the night’s lodging. 


details would be ludicrous and amusing were they | 


On the first starting of this institution, the 


not associated with considerations and events of | managers of it used to furnish each of the guests 
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with a covering; but it was found necessary to 
modify this regulation, for the communist com- 
pany fell into the habit of carrying off their cover- 
lets to sell them, or to supply an additional garment 
during the rigorous cold of winter. The share- 
holders, alarmed at this state of things, saw the 
|| absolute necessity of some change. The fifficulty 
|, was at length solved in this way. An immense 
felt. coverlet, of such gigantic dimensions as to 
cover the whole dormitory, was made, and in the 
daytime was suspended to the ceiling like a great 
canopy. When everybody had gone to bed, that is 
to say, had laid down upon the feathers, the coun- 
terpane was let down by pulleys, the precaution 
having been previously taken to make a number of 
holes in it for the sleepers to put their heads 
through, in order to escape suffocation. As soon 
as it is daylight, the phalansterian coverlet is 
|| hoisted up again, after a signal has been made on 
the tamtam to awaken those who are asleep, and 
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CONFERRING THE BOOTS OF HONOUR ON A CHINESE MANDARIN. 
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invite them to draw their heads back into the |! 
feathers, that they may not be caught by the neck 
and lifted into the air with the coverlet. The 
swarm of beggars may then be seen crawling 
about in the sea of dirty feathers, and inserting 
themselves again in their miserable rags, previous 
to their departure, | 

In speaking of the mandarins of China, it is 
usual to charge them with corruption and vena- 
lity ; it must not be inferred, however, that 
there are no exceptions to this dark picture. 
There ave honourable functionaries, who administer 
the government committed to them to the satis- 
faction of the people; and we would mention 
one such instance, with the mode adopted by the 
Chinese to testify their approbation and respect 
towards such functionaries. On approaching i 
town one day, a brilliant procession, followed by 
an immense crowd, was seen issuing from its gates. 
It proved to be in honour of an aged military 
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mandarin, who from some calumnious reports had, 


been degraded and superseded by the emperor, but 
who departed amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
citizens, to whom he had shown himself a real 
“father and mother.” Just outside the town a 
singular ceremony was performed, which consisted 
in pulling off his boots, and replacing them with 
satin ones, known as “ Boots of Honour.” Those 
which were taken off were then suspended on the 
arch of the town gate, as a sozvenir of his excel- 
lent administration, and an emphatic protest 
against the injustice of his enemies. In almost 
every town of China, it appears, the principal gate 
is ornamented with a large assortment of old boots, 
dusty, and tumbling to pieces with rottenness and 
age. They are regarded as the glory of the town 
—one of its most precious monuments, for they 
indicate how many worthy mandarins the place 
has been fortunate enough to possess. Most sin- 
cerely do we wish for China the indefinite multi- 
plication of such singular and significant symbols 
of public virtue and integrity, and private pro- 
sperity and content. 


STRUGGLES WITH PRIDE AND 
POVERTY. 

On adusky November afternoon, in 18—, a lady, 
whom we shall call Mrs. Belmont, was driving 
slowly in a jaunting-car through a half-built street 
in Cork.* She had been directed to No. 3, where 
she was to find a family of the name of Harrison, 
of which one of the daughters was likely to suit 
her as a nursery governess. The No. 3 which 
lirst occurred, seemed too large and handsome a 
house to be the right one; but, after vainly 
searching for another, Mrs. Belmont ventured to 
knock at the door, and found she was not mis- 
taken. Being introduced to Mrs, Harrison, she 
used the name of a mutual friend as her apology, 
and modestly opened her mission. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs, Harrison, “my daughter 
Ellen wishes to take a situation, and her tastes 
and opportunities have not happened to secure for 
her any higher qualifications than those you re- 
quire. There is no immediate necessity for her 
going out; but she wishes it herself. We have a 
sufficient income, even for our large family, but it 
is dependent on Dr. Harrison’s life ; if anything 
happened to him, the girls would have to work, 
aud Kllen thinks it better to begin at once: be- 
reavement, when it comes, is enough to bear of 
itself, without being aggravated by destitution.” 

Mrs. Harrison spoke the truth, and singularly 
prophetic truth it proved; but it was not all the 
truth. She was ashamed to say that, with a 
stated income of five hundred a year, arising from 
a government appointment, the family were not 
able to live in anything like comfort. Such a 
case frequently occurs, however, especially in Ire- 
land, and that without any other fault than that 
of mismanagement. A professional man marries 
early, and sets up in a style fully commensurate 
with his present income. That income improves, 
perhaps quite as rapidly as he could reasonably 





* The names of persons and places are, of course, fictitious ; 
but the incidents oceurred, a few years ago, exactly as we 
have related them, 





have expected, but his family increases in still 
greater proportion ; and many little contingencies 
arise which were not anticipated, and for which 
no provision has been made. Some small debts 
are almost unavoidably contracted. The fond 
couple, falsely delicate towards each other, go on, 
not without uneasy feelings, but without courage 
on the part of either to suggest the necessity of 
any material change. The wife fears it might be 
very injurious to her husband’s prospects to re- 
move to an humble abode, and the husband can- 
not think of asking his wife to forego any of those 
comforts or luxuries which she would miss now, 
perhaps, more than ever. When money comes in, 
it cannot be laid out to advantage on matters 
necessary for the family; it must go to pay for 
what has already been bought at a great disad- 
vantage, on credit. One of the surest things to 
suffer under these cireumstances is the education 
of the children, which is scantily and irregularly 
afforded. Sooner or later, a crisis of some kind 
arrives, and at best the result is, that the children 
have to begin life for themselves under serious 
disadvantages, 

Such was the case with the Harrisons. ; Their 
life was one continual struggle with financial dif- 
ficulties, and Ellen longed for the freedom of in- 
dependence in its humblest form, Pride and 
poverty,” she said, “fis a double curse: may a 
kind Providence grant me a position, however 
low, in which I may earn my bread, and never 
will I incur a penny of debt.” These views she 
had confided to Miss Marshall, the friend above 
referred to, who recommended her to Mrs. Bel- 
mont, but without entering into any particulars. 

The details were speedily arranged, and Ellen 
was to follow Mrs. Belmont in a fortnight to her 
home, which was in a distant part of the country. 
Her mother and sisters could not disapprove of 
her resolution, but it was no easy matter to get 
her father to appreciate the reason of it. He 
thought, of course, she had wanted a new gown or 
bonnet, or something else that it was not conve- 
nient to give her. He could not understand why 
she should go away, if she had all she required 
under his roof. As he put her into the coach he 
said : “ Well, Ellen, I hope you'll be comfortable ; 
but if not, just come back to me, darling; as long 
as I have a home, my children shall be welcome to 
share it: never believe anything else, my girl.” 

Just one week had Ellen been in her new home, 
when she received a letter from her elder sister, 
informing her that her father had been taken very 
ill on Sunday evening. The tone of deep resigna- 
tion in which this was intimated, too surely con- 
veyed that there was little hope of recovery, but 
no particulars were afforded. Now Ellen was 
almost ready to repent of the step she had taken. 
“If my father is dying,” she argued, “he must 
wish to see me; but no such wish is expressed 
here. Has he been so grieved with my resolution 
that he would not ask me, or has he expressed the 
wish, and my sister thinks it would be no use con- 
veying it tome? Oh, why are there no parti- 
culars ? Why do they not say whether I ought to 
return or not P Of course, I could not go without 
borrowing money for the journey: that would 
be to break my vow; but if my father is dy- 
js 3” 
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It is scarcely possible for an Trish heart to make 
any aceount of prudential considerations where 
family affections are concerned, as in this case. It 
would be deemed an unquestionable duty, all Ire- 
land over, for a daughter, in such a case as this, 
to hasten to bid a last farewell to a dying father ; 
and Ellen, deeply perplexed, went to consult Mrs. 
Belmont. 

“ My dear young friend,” said that lady, “ your 
friends have placed me most painfully : my letter 
this morning is on the same subject, and I fear to 
tell you its contents.” 

“Oh, do tell me—just the worst at once,” 
cried Ellen. 

With tearful eyes Mrs. Belmont handed her a 
letter, in which she was requested to break it as 
she could to the poor girl, that her father had 
died after a few minutes’ illness, while all the elder 
members of the family were at church on Sunday 
evening. 

When the first burst of grief was over, “ Oh! 
how thankful I am,” said Ellen, “ that my being 
away made no difference; I should have been at 
church too, if I had been living at home.” 

In the course of the day, a small box was hand- 
ed into the house, simply addressed to Miss Har- 
rison, while a slip of paper within told only that 
it was “from a sympathising friend.” The box 
contained a complete suit of deep mourning, which 
evidently had been worn, but was very little the 
worse for it. 

* Am I to wear the cast-off-clothes of a stranger 
in my sorrow P” was the first feeling of the father- 
less girl, as she opened the things. Her second 


thought was, that a kind Providence had thus saved 


her from incurring debt. She considered that she 
could not expect her friends to send her money 
for mourning ; they were so accustomed to fore- 
stalling, that they would conclude she could easily 
obtain an advance from Mrs. Belmont, under the 
circumstances. And so, probably, she could have 
done; but she would rather have gone without 
mourning than take such a step. 

* And, after all,” she said, “these things are 
much handsomer than any I should have been jus- 
tified in buying; and when I have done them up 
afresh, no one will perceive that they are not new.” 

So, with a grateful heart she set to work, and 
sueceeded so well that not only did her attire 
appear fresh and new, but her naturally elegant 
person presented a singularly interesting and 
attractive appearance. It turned out afterwards 
that this delicately conveyed gift had been the 
fruit of a hint conveyed by Miss Marshall to a 
married sister of hers, who lived a few doors from 
Mrs. Belmont, and who had just gone out of 
mourning for a near relative. 

In the letters which Ellen continued almost 
daily to receive from home, there appeared much 
to reconcile her to the event in itself so painful. 
The large house was given up; the elder girls 
took situations such as they were fit for; some of 
the younger were placed as apprentice pupils in 
boarding-schools, the two youngest alone, with 
the mother, remaining dependent on the eldest 
son, who had learned his father’s profession, and 
now obtained, for his sake, an appointment with 
two hundred a-year. So that the family, which 
had not been able to live on five hundred, found 
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themselves much more comfortable with less than 
half the sum. 

A very few weeks more elapsed, and Ellen was 
seized with an illness which presently revealed 
itself as malignant scarlet fever. It was making 
fearful havoc all round the neighbourhood; and the 
medical attendant insisted on her removal from 
the house, as Mr. Belmont kept a boarding-school. 

“Tt cannot be,” said Mrs. Belmont; “she is 
eighty miles from home.” 

“It must be,” answered the doctor, “ unless 
you ean persuade Mr. Belmont to break up his 
school forthwith, and send the pupils home. If 
you are willing to run the risk with regard to 
your own children, you have no right to expose to 
such dreadful danger those boys who are not 
your sons. I perceive that this is going to bea 
very bad ease.” 

Mrs. Belmont could not but admit the force of 
all this; but the question wi.) her was, what she 
could do consistently with justice and humanity 
towards the poor girl, who she considered .had a 
right to regard her house as her home, and to ex- 
pect the treatment of a daughter. 

“Tf she were your daughter,” said the doctor, 
“ T would advise you to procure a lodging, and go 
with her and nurse her. Do anything, except 
keep her here.” 

The difficulties of this plan having been dis- 
cussed, the doctor thought of another. He could, 
perhaps, get a private room at the fever hospital, 
a remarkably well-conducted institution. He had 
Inown a young clergyman who was living in 
lodgings when seized with typhus; his landlady 
insisted on his removal, and he received the best 
possible care at the hospital. 

While the doctor proceeded to apply for 2 room, 
Mrs. Belmont undertook the painful task of ap- 
prising Miss Harrison of the arrangement and 
reconciling her to it. Before evening, .all was 
settled, and Mrs. Belmont accompanied her charge 
to the hospital, saw her put to bed, slipped a 
gratuity in the hand of the nurse, and hastened 
to find Mr. Lefevre, the house-surgeon. ‘To him, 
with a full heart, she revealed all the painfully 
interesting cireumstanees of the case; the re- 
spectable position of the patient, her father’s 
sudden death—everything, indeed, calculated to 
engage his sympathy and induce him to see to her 
welfare. 

Mr. Lefevre promised everything, and kept his 
word, 

As Ellen took possession of her new bed—* Six 
weeks ago,” said she to herself, “ I was a cherished 
inmate of my father’s house, now a destitute 
orphan among: strangers, sick, and nursed in an 
hospital. This is enough for pride; but amidst 
my deepest poverty, I am strangely kept from 
contracting debt. Let me be thankful for that. 
Surely my vow was heard in heaven, and accepted 
there.” 

For some days her life appeared to hang in the 
balances, while all that the best medieal skill could 
suggest was done for her relief. Not only did Mr. 
Lefevre visit her often during the day, but again 
and again through the night he rose to mark the 
progress of the disease, and assist the nurses in 
applying remedies which the patient, in the 
violence of her delirium, resisted. His efforts 
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were crowned with success; in a few days a 
favourable crisis was past, and Ellen was decidedly 
recovering. , Now, every kind of delicate attention 
was paid to her, to efface the impression of her 
being in a public institution. Her meals were 
sent from Mr. Lefevre’s own table on a neatly 
covered tray, and various other devices were re- 
sorted to, in order to make her feel at home. 
Mrs. Belmont, who, contrary to the ordinary rules 
of the hospital, was allowed free access to her at 
all times, could not help remarking, moreover, 
that almost every time she visited her protégé, 
she found the doctor at her bedside, talking or 
reading to her. It was natural enough that it 
should be so. Shut up as he was, from year to 
year, in a round of monotonous duties, on behalf 
of people of the poorest class, with their low habits 
and feelings, the society of a refined and intelligent 
female must have been to him as an oasis in the 
desert. Mrs. Belmceat satisfied herself with these 
considerations, and forbore to make any observa- 
tion on the doctor’s assiduity. But before a week 
had elapsed she brought a carriage, and insisted 
on removing her protégé to a country lodging 
which she had engaged for her. Ellen had that 
morning told the doctor that she hoped God would 
reward him, for she never could, for his kindness 
to her; and he, having made an excuse to send 
the nurse away for a minute, had whispered that 
she, perhaps, did not know how large a reward 
he might some day ask. The prudent girl lost no 
time in revealing this to Mrs. Belmont, who at 
once decided on removing her, and gave the 
doctor a good scolding for his indiscretion. 


Ellen recovered rapidly, returned to her situa- 
tion, and out of her first quarter’s salary made a 


small present to the funds of the hospital. The 
amiable Lefevre did not, meanwhile, forget that 
his account was unsettled; and presently he put 
in the claim he had led her to anticipate, namely, 
that the life he had instrumentally saved should 
be devoted to his happiness. Need we say that 
she admitted the claim, and consented to be his? 
Need we add, that she never regretted the resolu- 
tion against debt, which had Jed her through such 
trying scenes to this point in her history ? 


A SNUG FIRESIDE 

Wrar a crowd of pleasing associations are bound 
up in the three words, “a snug fireside!” Friends 
sitting cosily together, each on an easy chair, pok- 
ing at the coal lumps as they blaze and puff their 
smoke wreaths into festoons—for English people 
must poke the fire; a big cat purring aloud on 
the hearth-rug, and every now and then rubbing 
herself against your legs, as if she was the most 
amiable cat in existence ; a teakettle singing on 
the hob, in those hurried falsetto notes which are 
soon to give way to the spiteful hiss and turbu- 
lent roar of boiling; these are some of the pretty 
concomitants of a snug fireside, and which help 
(when they are appreciated) to make domesticated 
men. A very barbarian then, ladies, will you call 
me if I dare to say one word to the disparagement 
of our own fireside. I must do so, nevertheless— 
not socially, however, for in that matter we are 
agreed, but chemically and calorically, and, as one 
may say, thermometrically. 





Cross-grained as it may seem, the fact is, that 
if our English fireplaces were not defective, con- 
sidered in relation to their power of evolving 
and equally distributing heat, the delights of an 
Englishman’s fireside would never have passed 
into so many proverbial words, or been so loudly 
sung. Analyze the meaning of these laudations, 
and the result will soon be apparent, that if the 
whole of a room were equally heated, there would 
be no special reason to prefer the fireside to any 
other part of the room. Nevertheless, all things 
considered, the peculiarities of the English cli- 
mate, the changeableness of our weather, the mo- 
derate size and. moderate height of our chambers, 
and, perhaps more than all, our craving after ven- 
tilation and love of fresh air, render open fire- 
places the best common sources of heat for an 
Englishman. Open fireplaces he will continue to 
employ: he will continue to poke his coal and 
nestle by his own fireside. It remains, then, for 
us to make the best we can of our fireplaces ; to 
study their peculiarities, and suppress their defects 
as much as possible, and elicit their virtues. Sup- 
pose, then, we take a glance at their philosophy. 

I shall begin with an experiment of the follow- 
ing simple kind. I take a poker; I make one end 
of it red-hot, then withdraw it from the fire and 
lay it inside the fender. Clearly, if all the above be 
done, the poker will cool. The reader did not 
want an experiment to teach him that; but when 
the reader comes to ask himself why it cools, and 
how it cools, the answer may not perhaps be quite 
so easy, though it is one which must be got at 
before the philosophy of the open fireplace can be 
properly understood. No less than three separate 
processes are in simultaneous operation to cool 
the poker : they are termed by philosophers con- 
duction, convection, and radiation. 

Firstly, as to conduction: it is evident that 
some of the extra heat accumulated at the hot end 
of the poker will in course of time pass towards 
its cold end, and thence away. ‘This is called 
conduction. Some, again, will heat the air imme- 
diately in contact with it, and the air, thus heated, 
expanding and becoming lighter, will take wings 
(if the figurative expression be permissible) and 
carry away the heat, whence is seen the propriety 
of the word ccnvection. Lastly. the hot poker 
will continue darting away some of its heat in 
straight lines in all directions, just like rays o 
light from the sun or any other luminous body. 
To this latter mode of heat-distribution the term 
radiation is applied, and, as will be seen, very 
expressively. 

Now, almost the only means by which an open 
fireplace can heat a room, is by the radiant heat it 
evolves. Convection counts for very little, and 
conduction for still less; so that the heat-distri- 
buting powers of an open fireplace will be in direct 
proportion to its power of radiation, or the charac- 
ter and size of its radiating surface. 

This point determined, we shall soon arrive at 
some practical conclusions relative to the conditions 
on which the efficiency of an open fireplace de- 
pends. Its metallic sides should be large, because 
in proportion to their size so is their power of 
radiation. They should be black and rough ra- 


| ther than smooth and bright; ,these two latter 
| conditions being unfavourable to radiation. I 
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can fancy many good housewives scolding me for | climate were a little colder than 1t happens to be, 
this last precept. Perhaps they have open fire- | we must either modify our pet, as will be presently 
places with bright, smooth, polished sides, and ' explained, or give it up and adopt some form of 
may pride themselves on the lustre of them. I, stove-heating apparatus. Even now there are 
cannot alter laws of nature, nevertheless; and | usually some piercing days of more than ordinary 
it is a law of nature that brightness and smooth- severity during an English winter, the cold of 
ness are unfavourable to the radiation of heat. which an open fireplace is hardly able to cope with. 
And whilst touching on that matter, let me fur- | The candidate for fireside comforts vainly sits as 
nish another illustration of it. A metallic teapot, near as he can to the blaze, and breaks through 
dull, dirty, or rough on the surface, will cool to 2 the rule of politeness long since taught him at 
given degree in less than half the time it would school, of not placing his tues inside the fender— 
have taken to grow cool to the same degree, if it he shivers still. In front he is too hot; behind 
were bright and clean: whence it follows that too cold. And, indeed, it follows from a consider- 
there are other incentives besides cleanliness to ation of the first principle on which an open fire- 
the brightening up of a teapot. | place is constructed, that the nearer a person gets 
Leaving the teapots to experience the benefit of , to the blaze of a great fire, the stronger will the 
eur deductions, let us return to the fireplace. current of cold air be at his back. When the 
Having already determined that it shall be made | weather is not inordinately cold, when the air is 
to evolve as much heat as possible forward into | only chilly or moist, as mostly is the case in our 
the room by radiation, it is hardly necessary to | English winter days, then no source of artificial 
say—though grate-founders often appear to forget | heat is near so good as the open fireplace. 
it—that the amount of heat transmitted backwards | Russians, Swedes, and Northerns in general, 
into the wall, to be lost and dissipated, should be | who spend their winter days at home, in the 
reduced to the least practical quantity. This re- | stifling, currentless atmosphere generated by stove- 
sult is best accomplished by making the back of | heat, complain of the necessity they are under, 
the grate of some badly conducting material; | whilst wintering amongst us, of being roasted on one 
such, for example, as fire-clay. Grates, having | side and chilled on the other. ‘They abuse our fire- 
fire-clay backs, are now made and adopted by all | places roundly, and long for the delights of their 
persons who value the economy of fuel, more than | own close stoves. Not quite so fast, friend North- 
they regard the trifling look of prettiness. When | ern. If it should so please your benignant con- 
one enters a shop where grates are laid out for | descension to adopt our bright grate fires, and 
sale, and sees a rough brick-like back, the appear- | eujoy the pleasing visions of fiery portraits and 
ance is not very prepossessing ; but the objection, | fairy clond-wreaths of smoke, that draught, of 
even taken in its esthetic sense, is reduced to very | which you so much complain, could be avoided. 
small dimensions indeed, when properly consi- Just open a communication between the external 
dered. When such 4 grate contains burning fuel, | air and the ash-pit, and the thing is done: but, if 
the back, so objectionable to look at whilst cold, | completely done, you lose your ventilation; for, 
becomes red-hot and adds to the beauty of the depend upon it, air will not take the trouble to 
fireplace. When such a grate does xo¢ contain | pass through the chamber in which you sit, if it 
burning fuel, the back may be veiled, and, in the can arrive more directly by the ash-pit grating. 
usual course of things, would be veiled, by paper However little store Swedes and Russians may set 
ornaments ; so, after all, the first aspect of a grate, | upon ventilation, we Britons are attached to it; 
as it stands in an open shop for inspection, should | and we pardon our fireplaces for suborning the air 
have nothing to do with the matter. | to strike us moderately behind our backs, on this 
If we now return to a grate in action, as one | consideration. 
may say—a grate properly charged with burning By means of a simple contrivance, it is in the 
coal, and doing its best to warm our chamber and power of persons who use open grates, to reduce 
make us comfortable—there is an enemy at work, | the draught to limits which free ventilation ab- 
doing his worst to render unavailing all the bene- | solutely requires, and still maintain perfect com- 
fits of our grate. By this enemy I mean the | bustion. Every person in this land of grates knows, 
draught of air which traverses up the chimney. | I presume, what is meant by the expression “ re- 
Some draught there must necessarily be; for, | gister-grate”—the register being a little iron door, 
without draught, there could be no air, and, de- | thrown transversely across the throat of the chim- 
prived of air, fuel would not burn; nevertheless, | ney during summer, when the fire is not lighted, 
except special contrivances be used, and special care | and which is commonly supposed to have no further 
be taken, the draught is not only far greater than | utility than the one of preventing the fall of soot. 
perfect combustion requires, but greater than is | 'The fact is, however, that the register admits of 
necessary to efficient ventilation. Considered in | being turned to far better account than this. 
relation to its efficiency as a heat-distributing Surely, it is unnecessary to point to the obvious 
contrivance, the open fireplace stands very low | fact, that when new coal is thrown on, and whilst 
indeed. A stove of almost any construction is in dense volumes of sinoke are being evolved, a 
this respect greatly its superior; but, on the | stronger draught-current is required than at a 
other hand, whilst a stove, except great care be | future period in the operation of coal-burning, 
taken, vitiates the air of a chamber whilst it heats, | when almost no smoke arises. So it follows that, 
an open fireplace perpetually renews the air in | whilst smoke is evolved, the register should be 
which we sit, by establishing a ventilation. Never- kept fully open, to the extent necessary to get rid 
theless, granting the latter good quality—granting | of the smoke; and when smoke ceases to be 
the prettiness of an open fireplace, its cheerfulness, | evolved, the register should be closed to an extent 
and its long-cherished associations—still, if our | commensurate with the conjoint requisitions of 





























combustion and ventilation. In register-grates 
of old construction, there are no means of readily 


effecting this regulation ; but in register-grates of 


recent manufacture, there is a ratchet-work, by 
means of which the register door admits of being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. 

And now, a word or two about smoke: for 
though, at a first glance of the matter, it may 


seem of little consequence how much or how little | 


smoke be generated, provided it go up the chimney, 
slight consideration is enough to prove that smoke 
is only another expression for fuel thrown away 
and heat lost. Independently, then, of a desire 
to purify the external air, there is another in- 
ducement for us to consume our smoke. 
Smoke-consumption, with an ordinary open fire- 
place, is no easy matter. Nothing is more easy 
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should be made of nothing but quinces, seeing 
that one quince improves an apple pie. 

In certain countries, where rooms are warmed by 

' coal-heated stoves, the good effects of clay are 
secured in another manner. An Engtish house- 

holder would be surprised not a little were he to 

, See a householder of Rhenish Prussia taking in 
his store of coal. The Englishman cannot get his 
coal in pieces too large; the Prussian householder, 
| on the contrary, cannot obtain his broken too fine ; 
, accordingly, 2 Rhenish coal-heaver, before shovel- 
| ling his burden into the cellar, breaks it up into 
| little bits by means of a sledge-hammer, in a way 
| which would seem wanton wilfulness to an Ene- 
\lishman. But he does something more. He 
| deluges the small coal with water, and mixes it 
| intimately with a given portion of clay. Thus 





than to say how the thing can be done; but it is | treated, the small coal burns exceedingly well in 
a very different matter to do it. Throw on coals | the stoves, and evolves much less smoke than it 
underneath, and red-hot cinders above, and the | otherwise would. And now, I have a final word 
thing is done; but how to do it? Dr. Arnott | of advice. It is to the ladies. Without desiring 
has devised a peculiar grate, supplied with coals | to give so strong an expression to my feelings as 
from below ; but we are now dealing with grates ! a certain very celebrated philosopher, who defined 
as they are, and as they, probably for a long time ; a woman to be “a creature who could not reason, 
yet, will continue tobe. There are occasions when | and who poked the fire from the top,” I, neverthe- 
one charge of coal is sufficient, and needs not be | less, must testify to the fact (according to my ex- 
renewed ; as, for example, when a fire is lighted | perience) of two things, in which ladies seldom 
at night in a bed-room, and is required to burn as | excel—poking a fire, and mending a pen. Fortu- 
long as possible without being attended to. In | nately, the latter is a feat which, in these days of 
this case, it is easy to reduce the smoke to a | steel and gold pens, is seldom required; but as 
minimum by lighting the fire at the top; by | ladies may have to poke their fires for a long time 
which means an upper layer of red-hot coke is | to come, [ may be permitted to throw out the hint, 
generated, which consumes every particle of | that the object of poking is very rarely to break 
smoke as it passes through. This method of | coal into small bits, but to open air-ways between 
laying a fire is very well in exceptional cases, but | lumps of coal. Instead, therefore, of poking, lever- 
the coals must not be poked or otherwise meddled | ing would be a better word; and, if my fair 











with. 

Amongst the smoke-consumers, I must not 
forget to enumerate the round clay balls which 
are now commonly sold in various shops—not 
precisely with the intention of destroying smoke, 
but they do so, nevertheless. ‘To understand the 
function of one of these clay balls, the circumstance 
must be remembered that clay cannot burn—at 
least, not under the cunditions to which it is sub- 
jected in an ordinary fireplace. No sooner does a 
clay ball become red-hot, therefore, than it serves 
as a magazine of heat to promote the combustion 
of such combustible bodies as it may be brought 
into contact with. Some one may now ask me 
what the effect of one of these clay balls may be 
on a fire, before getting red-hot—whether its 
presence improves or damages the fire? Damages 
it, of course ; abstracts a portion of its heat, and 
retards combustion. 
fact, may be functionally compared to the fly-wheel 
of a steam-engine : in itself, it actually diminishes 
power; but it also contributes to equalize the 
power which remains, for which reason it is em- 
ployed. There can be no doubt that clay fire-balls, 


when duly apportioned in number to the size of 


the grate, are advantageous ; but there is a limit 
to their utility, and if this be overstepped, they 
become an impediment. Nothing but experience 
can teach this limit ; but that there must be such 
a limit is easily deduced from the consideration, 
that otherwise we might dispense with coals alto- 
gether, and only employ clay fire-balls; thus re- 
minding one of the proposition, that apple pies 








A clay fire-ball, in point of 


readers will bear this fact in mind, they may 
‘laugh to scorn the cross-grained petulance of the 
| philosopher hinted at above, whose name it would 
| be cruel to mention, even if I had not forgotten 
| it—which, in sober truth, is the fact. 


THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 
PART Iv, 
In the previous chapters we have presented to our 
readers a picture of the new Republic of Liberia, 
for the particulars of which we are mainly indebted 
to one of the colonists; and it will at once be seen 
and felt that such an institution, if perseveringly 
carried out in a proper spirit, is likely to be of im- 
mense innportance to the future well-being of 
Africa. The moral influence this little state must 
necessarily obtain and exercise over the uncivilized 
tribes in its vicinity ; the check it would give to 
the slave-trade ; the favour it would gain by ex- 
tending its beneficial protection to those who have 
hitherto suffered from that traffic ; and, above all, 
the dissemination of the pure and ameliorating 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity—the only 
true civilizer—among its population, are consider- 
ations which will at once strike the mind of every 
reflecting person. If to the foregoing we add the 
impetus given to commerce and agriculture, by 
which the boundless resources of Africa will be 
rapidly developed; the habits of order and in- 
dustry introduced amongst the natives; the self- 
respect superinduced by unmolested freedom and 
independence, not only of actual slavery, but of 






































that which is tantamount to it—namely, the 
slavery of race or colour ; the superiority of good 
government and wise and beneficent laws over the 
despotic and fickle sway of a barbarous chief ;—we 
have here an array of considerations eminently 
calculated to draw to the colony increasing num- 
bers of the natives, desirous of sharing the same 
privileges, the possession of which places the colo- 
nists so immeasurably above the swarming multi- 
tudes around them. Such a picture, and such a 
prospective result, we would fain have retained 
before our mind’s eye, as an embodiment of the 
character and progress of the Liberian Republic. 

Deeply, therefore, do we regret to be compelled 
at least to suspend our favourable opinions and 
anticipations, in consequence of statements we 
have seen and heard respecting the proceedings of 
the Liberian colonists, which, if true, prove beyond 
doubt that, notwithstanding their “ declaration of 
rights” to the contrary, domestic slavery is ex- 
tensively practised by the Liberians. Sinister 
rumours had for some years been afloat, assert- 
ing that the wealthy colonists, both in Liberia’ 
and Sierra Leone, were in the habit of purchasing, 
by barter, servants for domestic use; and the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society took up the 
question, and instituted a searching inquiry into 
the truth of the allegation. In the meanwhile, 
the British commanders of the cruisers on the 
coast of Africa made their own observations ; and 
one of them—Captain Forbes—in a work entitled 
“ Dahomey and the Dahomeans,” etc., writing of 
Liberia, has published the following statement :— 

“The Liberian people, doubtless, are held up 
as an example to the general tribes of Africa; 
but I prefer not instancing that. state, further 
than to show that I have not overlooked it. For 
in Liberia there is as much domestic slavery’ 
—that is, the buying and selling of God’s image— 
as in the parent states of America, over which 
flaunts the flag of liberty! It is difficult to see 
the necessity or justice of the negro, who escapes 
from slavery on one side, crossing the Atlantic to 
enslave his sable prototype on the other. Yet such J 
is the case ; and so long as it lasts, notwithstand- 
ing the attractive reports that emanate from this 
new republic, it cannot be held out as an example 
of future good, but, if possible, should be remo- 
delled, even at the expense of internal revolution, 
or, still worse, total annihilation. I doubt if many 
benevolent Christians in this country are aware 
that the ‘ model republic’ is, in reality, a new name 
and form of slavery in enslaved Africa, and, until 
the system be altered, is totally undeserving the 
high support and liberal charity it receives from 
the benevolence of Englishmen. 

“The system of domestic slavery is by no means 
confined to the Liberian portion of civilized Africa. 
‘Pawns’ (as the fashion terms the slave on the 
Gold Coast) are received and held by Englishmen 
indirectly, and are, to all intents and purposes, 
their slaves. The plan adopted is this: the mer- 
chant takes unto himself a femie de pays (a wife 
of the country), and she manages his establish- 
ment, nor does he inquire how‘she hires his ser- 
vants. Her mode is, to accept pawns—that is, 
purchasing slaves, by receiving man, woman, and 
child in liquidation of debts ; in other words, sell- 
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ing goods to native merchants, who, for conve- 
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nience, leave slaves in payment. These pawns are 
as directly slaves to their masters as any slaves in 
the United States, but cannot be sold out ‘of the 
country. Imyself am aware of one femme de pays 
of a British merchant being the owner of forty 
pawns, who perform the household and other ser- 
vices of the master, and are, except in name, his 
slaves. His money has purchased them, and they 
obey his commands, on pain of corporal punish- 
ment, and draw him to and fro in his carriage 
when taking exercise. How far is this removed 
from actual slavery P” 

But the most disheartening account of this sad 
state of things is given in a pamphlet, entitled 
* Four Months in Liberia,” by Mr. Nesbit, from 
which we take the following extract :— 

“That slavery exists in Liberia is too true. I 
would, for the sake of humanity and for the honour 
of the Colonization Society, that it were otherwise ; 
but slavery as abject, and far more merciless than 
is to be found almost anywhere else, exists there 
universally. There is not one” (colonist) “ who 
does not own one or more slaves. They are mostly 
manumitted slaves themselves, and have felt the 
blighting effects of slavery in America, only to go 
to Liberia and become masters. After my limited 
powers of description are exhausted, imagination 
can perhaps finish the picture of the condition of 
the slave’s slave. A parallel to the Liberian sys- 
tem of slavery is scarcely to be found on the Ame- 
rican continent ; certainly nowhere else but on the 
least-favoured plantations. Slavery in America is 
severe servitude, gencrally with plenty to eat ; but 
in Liberia they have the same tasks to perform, the 
same stripes to endure, severe masters to please, 
without sufficient clothing to deserve the name, 
or enough rice and cassada, which are the slaves’ 
only food, to satisfy their hunger. 

* These slaves are generally obtained by pur- 
chase from the native parents, after arriving at 
such size and age as to be able to labour, at prices 
varying from eight to fifteen dollars. After the 
private transaction between the master and pa- 
rents, the Courts, at the instance of the master, 
go through some formalities, which fasten the fet- 
ters upon the purchased child during his natural 
life; but I am glad to say that there are many— 
the laws of Liberia to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—who run away tothe bush: once there, and 
they are safe. Like the slaves in America, they 
run away, re-associate with their brother natives, 
and defy the power that would enslave them. Still, 
there is no lack of slaves ; the low price at which 
they can be bought makes it a matter of economy 
to the master, when one of the slaves runs away, 
to buy another, rather than attempt to reclaim the 
runaway.” 

The work from which the preceding statements 
are taken was published in America. Confirmed 
as they are, in their main features, by Commander 
Forbes’ account, as well as by many other persons 
who have visited the colony, they inspire fear of 
their being substantially true. We could not con- 
ceive a more melancholy termination of this most 
hopeful effort for Africa, as well as for the free 
negroes of the United States ; and we trust, there- 
fore, that a more minute acquaintance with the 
facts of the ease will prove that misapprehensions 
have existed, 
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THE LATE SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 

So long ago as the year 1807, when he was at the 
Charter House school, he was accustomed to make se- 
lection of his sleeping-room in company with a few 
other like-minded youngsters—men who have risen to 
renown in their several professions. They were ac- 
customed to read religious books—volumes of sermons 
among the rest. Before he went to India, in 1823, he 
had presented himself a living sacrifice to God, and 
resolved, whatever others might do, to serve the Lord. 
No sooner did he join the 138th Light Infantry, than 
he began to devote himself seriously to the welfare of 
his fellow men, assembling them together at every op- 
portunity for the reading of the scriptures and psaln- 
ody and prayer, and throughout the long period of his 
connection with that regiment, that practice he reli- 
giously maintained. ‘There came a time when they 
built a place for their religious accommodation, and 
had their own pastor ; but Havelock was amongst them 
as one that served them in the gospel and grace of the 
Lord Jesus. When at Rangoon, with the expedition 
under Sir A. Campbell, he exerted himself to the ut- 
most to prevent the excesses of the soldiers after the 
place had been captured. He there obtained the per- 
manent use of a large chamber in the Grand Pagoda, 
and converted that chamber, the walls of which were 
decorated with idolatrous images, into a meeting-house, 
for the worship of the true God. One day a military 
officer, on approaching the edifice, heard the sound of 
psalmody, and, entering therein, he found above a 
hundred soldiers seated around their officer, who was 
acting as the good minister of Jesus Christ. 

About that time a military emergency having arisen, 
the general in command thought not of his embarrass- 
ment. Having ordered out a particular troop, the 
reply was that they were intoxicated, and could not 
take a place of danger. ‘Then, said the commanding 
officer, turn out Havelock’s men ; he is always ready, 
and his men are never drunk. They were imme- 
diately under arms, and the general’s object was 
achieved. Not without much opposition was it that he 
has endeavoured to walk humbly with his God. He 
was ridiculed, misrepresented, and persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake. 

On the adjutancy of his corps becoming vacant an 
application was made to the Governor-General to give 
it to Havelock, His Lordship demurred on account of 
what had been said to Havelock’s disparagement as 
being an enthusiast and a fanatic. Bitter was the 
hostility which beset him on that occasion, but it was 
overcome in this manner. .A return was ordered of 
the offences committed by the men of the several 
companies throughout the regiment, and, having 
examined the return, the Governor-General said he 
found that the men in Havelock’s company who had 
joined in his religious exercises were the most sober 
and best behaved men in the regiment. ‘The complaint 
against the men, he said, was that they were Baptists, 
and he added that he wished the whole regiment were 
Baptists too. The result of the inquiry was the be- 
stowal of the adjutancy upon Havelock, and the entry 
in his memorandum-book simply mentions the fact, 
with the addition of the following words: “Continue 
religious instruction to the soldiers, and do everything 
to promote temperate habits among them.” And 
under the same date were the words, “ Dr. Marshman’s 
happy death at Serampore.” 

During the twenty-three years that he acted as a 
subaltern officer, he devoted one-tenth part of his 
slender income to purposes of religious benevolence. 
In 1838 he obtained promotion, and took an active 
part in the movement at Cabul and Jellalabad, forming 
one of the body designed by the Governor-General to 





restore the garrisons. For six weeks were the men 
employed on the fortifications. On the completion of 
the works, Havelock suggested to General Sale, the 
propriety of holding a religious service, for the purpose 
of thanking God and taking courage. The suggestion 
was acted upon. The garrison were assembled, and 


on Havelock devolved the duty of offering prayer and 
Thus practically 


praise for his comrades and himself. 
did he “ walk with God.” 

In the year 1847, he again obtained promotion, and 
we find him at Bombay, where he identified himself 
with the friends of truth and missionary purposes. In 
the year 1849 he came to England, and remained here 
and on the continent for two years. For some time he 
was a worshipper with us in this chapel, and well do I 
remember when he stood at the baptistry, as I was 
baptizing his second son, he looking and speaking, and 
demeaning himself as a man whose very heart was 
glad that his boy was thus consecrating himself to 
the service of the Lord. On his return to India, he 
was called upon to occupy a high military position, 
and did so without any detriment to his religious 
duties. 

As he was going to India from Persia the vessel in 
which he had sailed was wrecked, and, greatly owing 
to his firmness and presence of mind, every soul on 
board was saved. When all were safely on shore, 
what did they hear but an earnest call upon them to 
render all together their thanks to God for their escape. 
And whose earnest call was that? Havelock’s. Who 
would lead these thanksgivings ? He would; and so 
he did. And, kneeling down there, and then, sur- 
rounded by the passengers and crew, he thanked God 
for giving them mercy and grace in time of need. It 
is this devout spontaneous readiness to officiate in ser- 
vices of that kind that affords an illustration of his 
habits, for which we are devoutly thankful to God. 
Those who were connected with him, know that he had 
not put on religion for sanctimonious and sinister pur- 
poses. They know that he was not prone at prayer mect- 
ings and profligate at the mess. They knew that he 
walked worthy of his vocation at all hazard and all 
cost. I have authority for saying that he once threw 
away the highest prospects in his profession, because 
he would not lend himself to the defence of a policy of 
which in his conscience he utterly disapproved ; and 
more than once did he put his military commission in 
the highest jeopardy because he would not obey a 
command that had been issued which was in contra- 
vention and opposition to his religious creed. Al- 
though he could have maintained and did maintain 
his allegiance to his sovereign at the sacrifice of his 
life, he would not sacrifice his allegiance to his Hea- 
venly Father. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that he had never 
been wounded throughout his life. One day acute 
dysentery lays hold of him, and he is succumbing 
and sinking beneath its power. Is he aware of his 
position ? Perfectly. Does the knowledge of his con- 
dition alarm him? Not in the least degree, Is his 
mind sound enough and active enough to appreciate 
the event now at hand? Active enough and sound 
enough beyond all doubt. Who tells us that? His 
son, who nursed and cared for him with an assiduous 
and faithful love. Did he say anything which it is 
worth while to mention in such an assembly as this? 
He did. He said to Sir James Outram, “ For more 
than forty years I have so ruled my life that when 
death comes I meet it face to face without fear.” He 
said this repeatedly, and as his end was approaching, 
looking his son in the face he said, “Come, my son, and 
see how a Christian man can die.” And so he died.— 
Abridged from the Rev. W. Brock’s Funeral Sermon 
on the Death of Sir H. Havelock, 

















